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FRONTPOINTS: 


Following the worldwide multi- 
national distribution of TAC1, 
one of the first letters to plop 
through your editor’s letterbox 
included, as a postscript, an 
enquiry: “Any market for 
cycling tales? - they involve 
much drinking.” Well, the short 
answer to that was always going 
to be No, there already being 
quite enough spokespersons for 
the freewheeling world of 
spokes, derailleurs and 
12-speed panniers (although 
how’s about a cycling fanzine 
someone?) 

TEDIOUS 
But the arrival of the letter 
conveniently coincided with 
that of a cycling issue which 
impinged on hillwalkers also. 
So, ever opportunistic and 
looking to get in there before 
Kirsti Wark or Sheena 
McDonald wheeled out some 
tedious 100-Scottish-cyclists- 
type programme, TAC nobly 
decided to devote its second- 
ever editorial to ScotRail’s 
atrocious banning of bicycles 
from Sprinter services. 

GANGLY 
The issue was, unlike much of 
that which passes through these 
pages, clear-cut and 
incontrovertible. Until only a 
few years ago, cycles of all 
shapes and sizes could be 
conveyed, free of charge, on 
trains of all shapes and sizes. 
Then the arrival of the 0943 to 
Thatchertown (calling at 
Freemarketville and 
Costeffective Ness) put paid to 
all that. The soon-to-be- 
ubiquitous Sprinter trains were 
introduced, and it quickly 
became apparent they were 
patently lacking in storage 
space for gangly bicycles. Sure 
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enough, a three-bike-per-train 
limit was soon introduced, with 
a £3 booking fee to boot. 
Tough shit if you happened to 
arrive at Rannoch Station 
hoping to get back to Glasgow 
on an already cycle-saturated 
train. Tough double shit if - as 
has happened - you arrived 
there, with your beloved, on a 
tandem. 

SKINHEAD 
This alone would have elicited 
a fiery response from TAC had 
it had the temerity to exist in 
the far-off days of the late 
eighties. But what really riled, 
what couldn’t fail but set your 
editor’s fingers venomously 
a-tapping on his VDU 
keyboard, was the recent 
decree by our thoughtful 
ScotRail executives, in all their 
chauffeur-driven wisdom, that 
bicycles were to become 
machina non grata on 
Sprinters altogether. So much 
for all those shiny happy 
people who, only a few short 
years ago, followed the advice 
of the Chingford Skinhead to 
get on their bikes: now it was 
time to get back off them again. 
Hard lines all you wellmeaning 
pedalpushers: penpushers and 
bureaucrats still ruled OK. 

IN 

The consequent effect on 
leisure-time activities was 
where TAC and the country’s 
hillusers came in. Even before 
the blanket ban (or should it 
have been wet blanket ban?), 
there had been protests from 
the bicycles-as-an-aid-to- 
pedestrianism lobby. Now, 
with the situation having 
worsened exponentially, there 
were to be no more walking/ 
cycling weeks up north for 
non-carowners, no more time- 
saving Munrobagging spins in 


from Corrour or Dalwhinnie to 
Ben Alder, no more youth 
hostelling jaunts from Killin to 
Pitlochry to Kingussie to Loch 
Lochy then back home to 
Leicester on the overnight train 
from The Fort. Nor was it even 
as though these activities had 
become popular only in recent 
times and could therefore be 
ditched on a kind of last-in, 
first-out basis. People had been 
stashing ancient Raleighs in 
bushes at the bottom of hills 
since long before Muddy Fox 
dreamt of painting bikes pretty 
colours and tacking on a few 
extra bottom gears. 
DANGLING 
Unless you owned a dormobile 
or a car with a fancy roofrack, 
the likes of Glen Tilt and all its 
sibling approach routes were 
again to be trudged up at 
Naismith’s time-honoured 
pace. It seemed that of all the 
many and varied ghosts 
stalking the highlands - the 
Grey Man of MacDhui, 
McCook dangling from his 
Loch Ericht lintel, Banquo’s 
gory locks, even the spectres 
conjured up by the Brahan Seer 
and the Green Baize Seer, 
David Icke - none was half so 
real or pertinent as the omni- 
present spirit of Dr Beeching: 
living on, insatiable and 
inexorcisable, closing down 
lines, disrupting services, 
mutating public transport into a 
privilege rather than a right. 
TROUSERS 
Then, no sooner had these 
indignations been turned into 
prose as clipped as a pair of 
cyclist’s trousers, and with the 
editorial already “put to bed” as 
we publishing types like to say, 
what do bloody ScotRail do if 
not reverse their decision and 
lift their moratorium! Not only 
that, but plans were 


simultaneously announced to 
reintroduce real, spacious 
diesel-hauled trains on 
occasional West Highland Line 
services. Bugger and blast! 
Your editor must have been the 
only cycle-owner in the 
country to utter an audible 
obscenity on hearing the good 
news. If only they could have 
waited a few weeks - a 
fortnight even - then the 
cyclists and walkers of 
Scotland could have read 
TAC’s witty, quicksilver 
editorial and had their bikes 
back on the rails. The nation 
could - to use one of the 
language’s most nonsensical 
cliches - have had its cake and 
eaten it too. But now the cake 
could only be eaten, not had - 
or had and not eaten. So much 
for free market solidarity. How 
was TAC ever to achieve 
stockexchange status when 
fellow corporate entities such 
as ScotRail delivered this kind 
of callous bodyblow? 

STINK 
But then, through the veil of 
tears, amid the mountainous 
clumps of torn hair, your editor 
perceived, in a blinding flash, 
The Truth. Not even St Paul, 
cycling down the Damascus 
Rd, had experienced a moment 
of such revelation. The two 
events - the editorial and the 
ban on bikes - were not isolated 
and mutually exclusive bodies 
spinning aimlessly in the void, 
but were intimately 
interconnected: cause and 
effect, chicken and egg, iceaxe 
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and crampons, pie beans and 
chips. Of course! How could 
your editor have been so 
stupid? In this cruel, cruel 
world of intrigue and industrial 
espionage, it simply had to be 
that the perfectly worded 
editorial had been leaked to 
ScotRail, and that their board 
of directors, in fear and 
trembling of the awesome 
influence of this new, hugely 
powerful hillwalking organ, 
had been left with no choice 
but to perform an abrupt 
about-face. Should they not, 
then the famous fanzine would 
create a stink of such 
Cairngorm-bothy proportions 
that all would end up losing 
their jobs, company cars and 
portable phones - not to 
mention their free BUPA 
membership. 


CONUNDRUM 
All of which begs an interest- 
ing question. Having prevented 
ScotRail from going 
corporately loco, what other 
major hillwalking conundrums 
could be resolved merely by 
the writing - not even the 
publication - of aTAC 
editorial? Erosion on the more 
populated peaks? Ski-develop- 
ers v Conservationists? Just 
why so many beards? What 
ever became of Betsy Brantly? 
With these and other issues ia 
mind, your editor has rapidly 
set about stockpiling ream 
upon ream of radical copy in 
his highrise Glasgow garret. He 
awaits the future with interest. 


So you thought you knew it all, did you? You've read all the books, been drunk in all 
the pubs, eaten disgusting pudding suppers in all the chipshops, been blown off all the 
campsites, shivered in all the bothies, attended all the Hamish Brown lectures - and, 
finally, at some point, got round to popping up all the hills. Well, think again. Just 
when you thought it was safe to start climbing the Corbetts, it’s time you realised there 
are only... 


..20 THINGS YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE MUNROS: 


1. Munros are all over 3000 feet. This unit of measurement comes from the so-called “Imperial 
System” used in the days when the sun never set on the Road to Mandalay; it is the distance from 
Henry VIII’s nose to the tip of his finger with arm outstretched. It is not known who Henry VIII was. 
One theory is that he was the eighth man to get his arm measured. (You’ re off the point already - 
tetchy Ed.) 


2. If Britain goes fully metric then the Munros are going to be in trouble as 1000 metres is much 
higher. Hence the shop in many highland villages resounds to conversations such as: “A pound of 
jam and a peck of muesli please, good victualler. Yes, I’m staying at the campsite three furlongs one 
chain down the road.” 


3. Many of the Munros belong to so-called “landowners”. Basically these are people who think they 
have the right to fire a 12-bore shotgun at you. It is not known what a 12-bore shotgun i is. One theory 
is that whenever 12 bores get together they talk about shotguns. 


4. In case you meet a landowner whilst wandering on his or her property, it is worth learning the 
following phrase in German: “I am a wealthy tycoon with a large corporation”. 


5. The queen is also a landowner with many estates. Tactics here should be different. You must 
follow “protocol” - which is simply a fancy way of talking. E.g. “That’s a rare ermine cagoule you’re 
wearing your worship”. Alternatively, if the royal personage is a bit scruffy, try “Gadzooks my liege, 
your Balmoral is resplendent today”. 


6. Prince Charles probably owns a hill or two on Deeside. If you meet him, simply pretend you are 
talking to a plant or tree. In contrast, the Duke of Edinburgh is a cantankerous old *?&$! and no 
protocol can save you from his fiery tongue. However, he is more fond of carriage riding than toiling 
up Lochnagar, so you are probably quite safe. You are also quite safe from Fergie and Di, as neither 
ever venture any further north than Shropshire. 


7. Another so-called “landowner” is Ian Anderson of the “pop” group Jethro Tull. If you meet him on 
Blaven one day simply stand on one leg and chant an incantation about 12th century seers. 


8. The Duke of Atholl owns Beinn a’Ghlo and has a private army. This is a relic of days gone by 
when Scots would occasionally take leave of their senses. 


9. Ally MacLeod owns Somerset Park and had a private army which he took to Argentina. This was 
in more recent times when Scots nevertheless still took leave of their senses. 


10. The Forestry Commission own quite a few Munros. This is a kind of asset-holding company for 
Terry Wogan, Cliff Richard and a few others. 
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11. The first two Munroists were both clergymen. This does not mean that you have to be one too, 
but only working one day a week must help. 


12. The Munros were once all covered in trees. The trees were all eaten by the sheep in the 
Clearances. Alternatively, they may have been cut down by the Duke of Cumberland after Culloden 
in order to make his “Cumberland Pencils”. 


13. The highest hill which is not a Munro is Mount Everest or Chomolungma (translation: Great 
Earth Mother Goddess of Double Glazing). 


14. There are those who talk about the “English Munros”. This means the paltry 4 hills down on 
Albion’s Plain which poke above the 3000' contour. A more challenging pursuit than climbing them 
would be to bag all 277 tearooms owned by someone called Munro. 


15. There are many fine peaks which are not Munros, e.g. The Cobbler, Pap of Glencoe, The 
Dumpling etc. Some of these get a fancy name as well, being called “Corbetts”. Then there are 
“Munro Tops” - defined as that part of a hill furthest away from any sensible route. People who 
climb these usually end up in Rampton or Carstairs. 


16. Other hills which are not Munros include the comedian Ben Elton, the filmstar Sgurr na-h 
Weaver, and Jimmy Hill (we all know what he is...). 


17. The Munros are tabulated in a book called ““Munro’s Tables”. This is not to be confused with 
“MacLeod’s Tables” on Skye - a set of antique furniture kept in Dunvegan Castle. 


18. Sir Hugh Munro (known as “Shug” to his friends), is the only Scotsman ever to be knighted, 
despite a strong case being made for Jock Stein, the first British manager ever to win the European 
Cup, or even Jim McLean, the first Scottish manager never to win the Scottish Cup. (Look, I've just 
about had enough of all this football nonsense - cricket-loving Ed.) 


19. A little known fact is that Sir Shug Munro did not complete his own round of Munros. This is 
because his proper job was that of “Queen’s Messenger”, and Queen Victoria sent him out for half a 
pound of mince on the day he was meant to do the In. Pinn.. 


20. All the Munros are north of the Highland Line. This is a railway running right across Scotland 
from Helensburgh to Stonehaven, and ought not be confused with the West Highland Line, a 
geological fault joining Milngavie and Fort William. 
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Muriel Gray’s Munro 
Show reviewed. 


Right. First things first. This fanzine 
has already made known its dislike of 
the presently ubiquitous practice of 
Munrobagging - or, more precisely, 
of bagging for bagging’s sake, to the 
exclusion of other, non-Munro-height 
hills. Yet what do we have here, if not 
a series of six TV programmes 
devoted entirely to this very practice, 
wherein virtually the only mention of 
so-called “lesser” hills comes when 
Muriel Gray occasionally nods 
towards such as The Cobbler or the 
Ben More underlings whilst advising 
the viewer that these, too, are worthy 
of attention? 

You might therefore think that the 
series would have riled your TAC 
editor beyond repair, causing the 
hairs on the back of his balaclava to 
bristle angrily and sparks of irritation 
to arch across the rim of his specs like 
St. Elmo’s Fire. Think again. Every 
hillwalking programme - and, to a 
lesser extent, every hillwalking 
fanzine - needs a peg on which to 
hang its cagoule, in order for it to 
remain popularist rather than esoteric 
or just plain boring. Hence once 
Gray’s choice of format has been 
taken as read - or viewed - it remains 
to be said that The Munro Show is 
quite simply the best thing on 
Scottish hillwalking ever to emerge 
from our TV screens. 

Sparky, original, inventive, rough 
and ready without being shoddy - 
these terms are safely applicable 
given that virtually all TMS’s 
precursors can be categorised into 
two main types. Firstly, there is the 
“Meet and Chat” style of programme, 
beloved of Weir, MacGregor et al, 
where the hills themselves serve as 
counterpoint and backdrop to a 
usually rather clumsy series of 
“chance” encounters with local 
worthies and esteemed climbers. 
Then there is the “Gasp!” technique, 
with the viewer expected to do little 
other than gape with jaw unhinged 


whilst a montage of mist-swirling 
mountains sweeps into her or his 
livingroom. 

Yet what is notable about Gray’s 
series is that she doesn’t artificially 
avoid these standard types. Rather, 
she takes the best ingedients from 
both, dragging them well clear of the 
detritus and the dross and adding 
spice in the shape of an endearing 
concoction of polite irreverence and 
impertinent wit (honed, presumably, 
in her trendy young days on The 
Tube), before throwing in her own 
pervasively infectious brand of 
humour. Finally, and perhaps most 
significantly, she carries off the 
whole hotchpotch by way of sheer 
televisual panache and brio. 

From the first sight of the purple- 
booted rap dancers, to Sorley 
MacLean’s beautifully-lit semantic 
set pieces, to the ongoing, out-of-shot 
slagging match between Gray and her 
bearded, fleecy-jacketed researcher 
Ross, to the sometimes almost strobo- 
scopic switches from one scene to 
another, this was always going to be a 
state-of-the-art success in a way that 
MacInnes floating about in a balloon 
or Macgregor and McCormick 
attempting to wisecrack from location 
to location could never be. 

Of course the nub of this lies in 
Gray’s already being an established 
TV performer and hence knowing full 
well how to manage and manipulate 
what appears onscreen rather than 
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merely basking in the bright techno- 
logical glow of it all. By crediting the 
viewer with intellegence, she 
constantly reaps rewards. Never once, 
for instance, does she allow herself to 
fall victim to the fool’s mate of 
pretending that the filmcrew are 
somehow hidden away behind a 
conveniently mobile veil of mist 
while she is up there alone and 
freespirited amid the solitude of the 
hills. In this respect, TMS is the 
hillgoer’s Floyd on Food, its sense of 
camaraderie and comradeship with 
the viewing public being generated by 
way of intermediate interaction with 
the filmcrew. 

Also, just as crucially, whether we 
see her windblown on a farflung ridge 
like a Goretex-wrapped Giacometti 
figurine (odd how she seems capable 
of striding and stumbling 
simultaneously), or hopping about on 
some featureless summit like a female 
Oor Wullie, never is there much 
doubt that Gray has got there by any 
method other than her own far from 
inconsiderable strength and stamina. 

So to the individual programmes 
themselves. Six in the series - six 
seems to be a number of almost 
mystic significance in TV scheduling 
nowadays - with each taking much 
the same format: two separate walks 
topped-and-tailed by short, snappy 
features on controversial or humorous 
issues. Only the last programme - in 
which the series builds to its 
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inevitable, dramatic finale on the 
Inaccessible Pinnacle - allows itself to 
be given over to just the one summit. 
Each hill was duly climbed by Oor 
Muriel, with the now de rigeur 
helishots (filmed separately, on what 
looked to be an absolute dream of an 
early winter’s day - much better than 
the clear-but-dull conditions of most 
of the actual walks themselves). 
There is little in the way of detailed 
route description - entertainment 
value rightly being perceived as 
decreasing rapidly as soon as 
cathode-ray cartography is invoked - 
and we are shown little or nothing of 
most walks once past the final 
summit (perhaps slightly misleading 
for novices, this). Some of the days 
are quite long - notably the Five 
Sisters and Nevis by the arete, whilst 
Gray doesn’t flinch at dragging her 
filmcrew (or is it the filmcrew 
dragging her?) over such trepidations 
as the Aonach Eagach or the Am 
Fasarinen pinnacles on Liathach. 

Yet notwithstanding the splendour 
of the scenery and the efficiently 
entertaining handling of the walks 
themselves, it is often the little 
snippet-like fillers which prove most 
lingeringly memorable, as well as 
conveying the impression that for all 
her relative newness to the hills (50 
Munros recently clocked-up on Sgurr 
a’Mhaim, we are gleefully told), Gray 
knows what she is talking about in 
terms of what makes the average 
Scottish hillgoer tick. No ethereal 
romantic tosh here - witness the 
hyperbolic ghost stories of TMS6; no 
nonsense about the need for trendy 
equipment - witness Muriel and 
Ross’s Clothes Show posturing in 
front of an absurdly Brigadoonesque 
backdrop in TMS3. Neither are there 
any ascetic ramblings about tiredness, 
wetness or privation being good for 
the soul or whatever. Thoughts on 
this are confined to what most people 
- barring the real masochists - think: 
that bothies are fine as long as it’s 
only for a night or two, whilst 
camping alternates between a 
movable feast and a bad case of the 
runs. 

Never is Gray afraid to allow herself 
seem ridiculous to the point of near 
incompetence, yet by doing so she 
comes across as both honest and 
humble in what she is trying to 


convey. Hence we see the filmcrew 
lobbing stones at her as she flounders 
across a stream on spindly pipe- 
cleaner legs. We see her harbouring 
sO many pre-match nerves on the 
Aonach Eagach that she orchestrates 
a chorus of screams each time the 
notorious tonguetwisting stomach- 
churner is mentioned by name. (And 
how many other would-be hill gurus 
would be honest enough to translate 
Meall Dearg as “hill of the brown 
underpants”? Certainly no male ones 
spring to mind.) Then she “goes all 
quiet” - not in awe but in trepidation - 
beneath the steep end of the In. Pinn., 
as exposure for once undermines 
composure. And underpinning all 
this, accentuating the effect, is the 
way Gray cannily exploits her own 
somewhat eccentric (in hillterms at 
least) appearance, so as to seem both 
striking and comic. With her jazzy, 
overlarge waterproof and bleached- 
blonde, spiked-up hair, she resembles 
not so much a standard-issue 
hillwalker as a ginger bottle wrapped 
in a couple of crisp packets. 

Yet for all the ease with which she 
holds centrestage, it is perhaps when 
allowing others to speak that Gray 
really comes into her own: not only 
via the pleasurable anonimity of 
ordinary walkers encountered during 
filming, but more especially in the 
cases of people taking dodgy lines on 
the more contentious issues. 


Basically, if someone is saying 
something stupid, they are allowed to 
do so without any intervention other 
than juxtaposition of an alternative, 
plainly more sensible standpoint from 
someone else. There are two superb 
examples of this. Firstly, on the issue 
of path damage by mountain bikes, 
she cajoles a couple of too-cocky-by- 
half cyclists into just enough 
misplaced bravura to present 
themselves as a right pair of inner 
tubes. And again, when the infinitely 
more clear-cut issue of women’s 
exclusion from the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club receives an 
airing (this was filmed before females 
were finally, reluctantly, admitted), 
Gray merely splices together 
interviews with Bill Wallace, current 
patriarch of the SMC, and Carol 
Fettes, a climber who confesses to 
wry amusement at the hormonal 
pickles some of her male companions 
find themselves in when forced into 
being second on a rope to a woman. 
In this instance, however, the only 
relevant rope is the one by which 
Wallace slowly but surely hangs 
himself. He begins chirpily enough, 
with references to “the ladies”, tosses 
in a joke about occasionally going out 
with his wife, then begins to falter 
with some feeble excuses about the 
need for a two-thirds majority in 
committee for the rule change to be 
made, before finally being reduced to 


the coarse sexism of “surely the men 
are stronger - No?” With the grave so 
well and truly dug, Gray’s decision to 
briefly dance on it by showing herself 
flapping through a bog in highheels 
and short skirt is hardly necessary: 
the argument had already been won 
with scarcely a word from her. 

But to return to the regular features, 
surely the most endearing and 
enduring, and the one which most 
warrants the stroke-of-genius label, is 
the oddly compelling sight of Sorley 
MacLean, famed Gaelic poet, recent 
recipient of some medal or other from 
the queen, offering his opinions as to 
how the relevant hillnames ought best 
be pronounced. Seated in the sepia- 
glow of a schoolroom somewhere in 
the innermost recesses of Western 
Isles Gaeldom, with the hillname in 
question chalked in foot-high capitals 
on the blackboard behind him, there 
is immediately a strong suspicion that 
the famous bard is, to use the west- 
central-Scotland vernacular, “at it”. 
Certainly the more sneeze-like of his 
pronunciations, together with the 
more ramblingly tangential of his 
exegeses, lend support to this theory. 
(E.g., of Creag Meagaidh, “A friend 
and I set off to climb this hill in 
1935...”.) But then again, with the 
vast majority of the viewing public 
sharing a less-than-rudimentary 
knowledge of the Gaelic, most likely 
it is merely his presentation which 


veers towards the maverick, while the 
actual linguistics adhere rigidly to 
scholarly Gaelic’s strange amalgam 
of textbook orthodoxy and villagehall 
variation. Certainly his pronunciation 
of An Teallach, with the definite 
article diminished away almost to 
nothing, makes more sense that the 
standard Munrobagger’s effort, where 
the two words are given equal 
emphasis. Try, by way of compari- 
son, pronouncing a straightforwardly 
English hillname, e.g. The Saddle, in 
this way - and listen to how stilted it 
sounds. 

Although Gray’s incorporation of 
old Sorley’s bizarre academia is so 
cleverly done as to almost be outwith 
the bounds of normal criticism, there 
are are still occasional, admittedly 
minor, errors. These mostly stem 
from some apparent need to pay 
homage to the older, less frantic 
school of hillclimbing. E.g. whilst 
Tom Weir is intereting enough with 
his Shoes-were-for-Sunday tale of 
dossing in newspapers, he does seem 
a little out of synch in Gray's 
modermistic, dayglo scheme of things. 
Likewise the reiteration of Poucher's 
confusing notion that the Five Sisters 
constitute 10,000 feet of legwork. 
This may be true in terms of both 
ascent and descent, but when did you 
last hear of, say, Ben Lomond being 
described as a 6,000' day? Elsewhere, 


in TMS2, Gray lapses into facile 


Ode tae Nest bothy. 


A rickle 0’ sooty timbers, some slate, a pickle stanes, 
Where yince a braw bothy stood, a grand doss tae rest yer banes; 
A place where herd and keeper stiyed, tae look ower sheep and stag, 


A place o’ loch and mountain, the high corrie and the crag. 


Munrospeak by asserting that there 
are "two ways to climb Creag 
Meagaidh”. Only two? And whilst on 
the subject of Meagaidh, it must have 
come as a major disappointment to 
many Cairngorm- and Deeside-lovers 
to find Gray never venturing any 
further east than Lagganside. Even 
granted telegenic considerations - i.e. 
the need for big, steep, seaward views 
- surely Lochnagar, Braeriach or 
MacDhui would have been worth a 
shout at some stage? 

Nitpicking aside (and surely there 
will be a second series to rectify the 
east-west imbalance), the vigour and 
inventiveness of the programmes as a 
whole creates an overriding 
impression of Gray and her filmcrew 
thoroughly relishing the chance to 
turn play into work, and it is perhaps 
this, more than anything else, which 
makes The Munro Show a classic of 
its own, albeit very small, kind. 

Perhaps serious consideration ought 
now be given to the suggestion, 
apparently prevalent in some quarters, 
that the interests of popularism, 
feminism and even plain oldfashioned 
enthusiasmism would best be served 
by renaming The Munros as The 
Muriels. This fanzine might then start 
being a little more accommodating 
towards the more addicted collectors 


of them. 


But noo the place is jist a shell, a’ wis consumed wae flame; 


Aye, the queerest thing aboot it a’, naebody took the blame. 


The cowardly rascals ne’er owned up: they jist ran away; 
I bet the silly buggers belonged to the MBA. 


“Rave Mac-Badyin” 


WRITE TO 
MURDO: 


Since his appearance in TACI, 
Murdo Munro has had the 
lion’s share of the postbag. In 
recognition of this we have 
given the arch bagger the 
chance to answer some of his 
correspondence in print: 


Dear Murdo:- 
What is your view as to the origin of 
the universe? - F.Hoyle, Yorkshire. 


Murdo writes:- 

For some time now the so-called “Big 
Bang” theory has held sway. As you 
may know, this rests on the twin 
pillars of the cosmic microwave 
background and Hubble’s Law. 
Recently, however, data from the 
IRIS satellite has called into question 
the predictions of the “cold dark 
matter” portion of this theory in terms 
of the kind of matter superclusters 
that would appear. Even from a 
terrestrial standpoint I must say that I 
have not seen the distinctive shape of 
Schichallion in any of the graphic 
computer predictions of the “cold 


dark matter” models. 
ek 


Dear Murdo:- 

I’ve recently been getting a bit of a 
reputation as something of a “grey 
man”. Any ideas how to counter this? 
- J.Major, London. 


Murdo replies:- 

Nothing at all wrong with being a 
“grey man” - certainly anyone who 
has ever climbed Beinn MacDhui will 
be very much in awe of you. Also, 
there’s a lot to be said for grey 
equipment - much better than all 
these “trendy” dayglo rucksacks and 
cagoules. However, I myself prefer 
green to grey - it makes you even less 
conspicuous on the hill. 


Dear Murdo:- 

My boyfriend and I intend to go up 
Ben Vorlich this Saturday. He wants 
to do it from Inveruglas up the dam 
road, but I prefer it from Ardlui. What 
do you recommend? - C.Meggy, 
Spean Bridge. 


Murdo writes:- 

I don’t really consider I’ve done the 
hill unless I walk in from Glasgow. I 
usually bivvy the first night in an old 
sewer pipe by the loch at Tarbet. 
Then of course it’s hardly worth 
doing Vorlich without first taking in 
Namain, The Cobbler, Ime and Vane. 
I would normally descend via Lui and 
bivvy the second night in the bin 
shelters of the Green Welly Shop. Of 
course choosing your own route is 
part of the fun, but I hope this helps. 


A 


Dear Murdo:- 

When going for a shot with a lot of 
“bottom hand”, I have recently 
developed a worrying slice. What can 
I do? - I.Woosnam, Sun City. 


Murdo replies:- 

Reading between the lines, I suspect 
you use the so-called “hammer grip”. 
If you were to change to the “Vardon 
grip”, this would weaken your right 
hand and possibly cure the slice. 
Alternatively, why not give up golf 
altogether and start climbing Munros. 
There’s just as much fresh air and you 
don’t have to join the Masons to get 
in. 


KA 


Dear Murdo:- 

I hav had a phew resent problemz 
with groin strainz. Any advice, mun? 
- Gazza, Lazio. 


Murdo writes:- 

Can’t say I really know what you’re 
talking about I’m afraid, since I’m 
always too busy bagging hills to do 
anything that might concern my 
“groin”. However, if I might be 
permitted to read into your rather 
funny name, my guess is that the 
problem stems from prolonged 
fumbling with an outmoded Gaz 
stove whilst camping. Try switching 
to a Trangia meths burner and see if 
that helps. 


Dear Murdo:- 

I am having terrible trouble getting a 
girlfriend. Can you help? 

- A.Batchelor, Halifax. 


Murdo writes:- 

Very recently, scientists have 
discovered an amazing bunch of wee 
chemical beasties called pheromones 
which produce catastrophic sexual 
attraction. These apparently emanate 
smells which are not noticed by the 
human nose but act straight on the 
brain. They do not involve musk, 
hyacinths or “Lulu Oui C’est Moi” 
like normal perfumes. Even more 
amazing is the fact that one of them is 
conjured up by a goretex jacket 
sweated in daily for 6 months, stuffed 
into a damp rucksack for 3 weeks and 
then lightly dusted on the floor of a 
bothy. Need I say more? Iam away 
out to buy a double bivvy bag this 
afternoon. 


WRITE TO MURDO, 
OR TAC, 

OR EVEN YOUR 
AUNTIE AGGIE AT: 


HOUSE 48 

170 SANDIEFIELD 
ROAD 

GLASGOW G5 0DL 


OUT & ABOUT 


Windlestraw in winter: A hard day on the highest Moorfoot. 
Distance 13k/8 miles. Ascent 520m/1750’. O.S. Sheet 73. 


The familiar drive over the Lanarkshire backroads, through Carluke and Carnwath to the broad 
waters of the Tweed, was a scenic delight on what was to prove the only really fine morning of an 
exceptionally stormy February. There was snow down to roadlevel (the car ended up looking as if it 
had been airbrushed with salt), and the great moment near the main east/west watershed - when 
Pentland, Moorfoot and Manor hilis simultaneously burst into view over a rise - was absolutely 
stunning in the bright sunlight. Fears of black ice in the more sheltered spots never materialised, the 
only problem being the more manageable one of sunglare off the damp roads. 

I had left home with hopes of completing the round of the four western Moorfoot Donalds (i.e. 
those tops above 2000’: Whitehope Law, Blackhope Scar, Bowbeat Hill and Dundreich), but with the 
morning sun blazing down after a week of intense gales and heavy snowfall, it soon became apparent 
that the going would be far too soft to allow such an ambitious venture: the round required a dozen or 
more kilometres on the plateau alone. So instead, after a break in Peebles to study the map, I drove 
along the Tweed a little way, through the small milltown of Innerleithen (how some of these 
Tweeddale towns resemble the Derbyshire Peak!), before leaving the car at the western end of 
Whatstandwell-like Walkerburn. 

Soon after midday I set off up the village’s eponymous glen, both sides of which were planted in 
advance of what the map suggested. The forestry track continued a little way beyond the roofless- 
but-walled ruin of Priesthope - not that the former, being submerged under several inches of soft 
snow, was any more conducive to walking than would have been the latter to providing shelter, had 
such a thing been necessary. 

The day’s new objective, Windlestraw Law - by 8m the highest of the Moorfoots - filled the head of 
the glen with its outliers. With the going down below far too heavy to be sustainable, I angled 
upwards, quite steeply and with an eye to avalanche cracklines, onto the western flank of Scawd Law 
in the hope of making more energy-efficient progress. There was no real improvement however, with 
the drifts banked deeply even here, and although use of a ski-pole helped a little, the slog onto the 
plateau-cum-ridge was strenuous and sweaty. 

Once on top, I was in a very different world from that down in the glen. There, despite the lying 
snow, conditions had almost been mild, with minimal wind and the constant, springlike gurgle of the 
burn eroding its way through the snowbanks. Here, at 500m, the wind ripped across from the west at 
forty to fifty knots, the temperature was on or about the freezing level, and - most wintery and 
awkward of all - a wall of spindrift was blowing across the hill at between ankle- and waist-height. 
Given that conditions were clearblue overhead, with the whole country basking snowily under 
sunlight, it was extraordinarily difficult to see where I was going. 

Some help materialised in the form of a slightly less snowed-over track stretching along the ridge, 
north-south, beside a line of fenceposts. This appeared to be an extension of the one servicing the 
unmarked trees on Cairn Hill (which also carried some kind of radiomast), but in the conditions it 
was impossible to tell whether it was a genuine, made track or merely a set of deeply engrained 
tyremarks. Either way, the cross-buffeting of the gale meant that it was far from easy to stay 
balanced on what suddenly felt like a two-metre-wide tightrope. Losing balance and wobbling off 
meant toppling into the yawning void of the drifts. 

There was an almost perverse pleasure in pressing on into the face of the spindrifty gale. Even the 
occasional rests were cowering affairs: back to the wind, squat on rucksack, feel the windblown 
snow wheedle its way up inside my cagoule. I pulled on leggings for extra warmth; walking through 
the spindrift was like walking through the bottom half of a whiteout: a sawn-off storm. 


Large clusters of grouse (a 
sure sign of deep winter: in 
other seasons they are non- 
communal creatures) repeat- 
edly rose from drift-filled 
hollows to fly off into the 
wind - a feat which amazed 
with the sheer power-to- 
weight ratio necessary for its 
achievement. Mountain hares 
too - waiting, waiting until the 
last possible moment, relying 
on their camouflage, then 
whooomph! - off across the 
snowfields at a pace I could 
only marvel at. In contrast, I 
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one mph, or less; who 
says Donaldbagging is easy? 

Eventually a ramp-like slope 
led onto the southwestern, 654m top of Windlestraw, where there was a cairn, a junction of fences 
and a well deserved rest. The view - or as much of it as I could see through the blast of snowflakes - 
was so uniformly white as to be, dare I say it?, monotonous. Only the three paps of the Eildons 
showed any real strength of character, glinting like iced cakes above the lower reaches of the Tweed. 
To the northwest, the Pentlands stood sharp and monumental, looking for all the world like one of 
the great westcoast ridge systems. 

The main top of Windlestraw lay 1km further on but only 5m higher, and, apart from a groughy 
section at the dip, gave considerably easier going than had the rest of the ascent. All the same, 2 
hours 35 minutes had elapsed overall before I flopped down at the battered old trigpoint for my jam 
piece, date-and-walnut biscuit and carton of orangejuice. 

Downhill was a different story altogether. I cut the corner southwards to pick up the fence leading 
off the Seathope Rig spur, then, by angling down rightwards to the trees and unmarked track above 
Caberstongrains, regained the glens within twenty minutes. Once out of the rasping wind it was 
spring again; the effect was invigorating, like that of returning home after a long period away. There 
was the proverbial skip in my step as I passed the locked holidayhome cottage of Seathope and 
joined the main track leading down beside the Gatehopeknowe Burn. 

The final section of actual hill descent had been spent watching a farmer round up some sheep by 
whistling his dogs onto them from a landrover. Now he caught me just below Seathope and offered a 
lift down the glen - which I gladly accepted despite the sudden joie-de-vivre of my surroundings: 
snowburn melting into greenness, birds flitting and darting low over the banks. 

The farmer proved an interesting character - Borders born and bred, and owner of his estate, 
Holylee, for the past six years. We discussed just how fertile this part of the country was in 
comparison to the lands further north - something increasingly apparent as we wound down to the 
wooded Tweed. His brother, also a farmer, worked a piece of land up in either Killin or Killearn - the 
accent was to thick for me to deduce which. 

After paying my fare, so to speak, by opening and closing all the gates - and trying, unsuccessfully, 
to pat the two hardworking collies, Scott and Hope - I strolled the mile-and-a-half back along the 
bottom of the strath to Walkerburn, arriving just as the first of the evening’s snowshowers bustled in. 
The drive back over the top was done with headlights on and the speed consciously kept down a 
gear. 
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Amatter 
of some 
substance: 


Fear and 
loathing on the 
Tarmachan 
Ridge 


by Dr G.W. 
MeSharkie 


{t started where we'd 
parked the car at the 
beginning of the track that 
wends west to the quarry in 
the corrie. Certainly the acid 
was coming on nicely and 
engendering a vagueness 
that rendered the 
management of vocabulary 
into a slippery and 
cumbersome business not 
eminently suited to the 
establishment of new social 
relationships. | don’t know tf 
! spotted him first; certainly 
! was the first to sense his 
ghastly and parasitic intent. 
That bastard is going to 
move in onus, | said, and 
indeed he did, making 
spurious enquiries as To 
whether we were going up 
the hill. (Aye, he was 
English.) Now, I’ve nothing: 
against folk looking healthy, 
but this Munroist radiated 
and exuded such a glowingly 
smug miasma of’ stultifying 
and enervating physical 
wellbeing that the hackles on 
my neck prickled as | 
realised with growing horror 
that we had become tocked 
in a deadly pirouette of 
survival with a hill vampire. 
{ knew unquestioningly that 
within the framework of 
ordinary manners and 
humanity a drama of seilt= 
preservation was about to 
take place, and it was likely 
our very souls were on the 


line. | glanced at my 
companions. Although 
obviously both were 
seriously addled with 
psychedetics, | sensed some 
glimmer of insight in their 
marginally rational eyes. 

{ haven't mentioned the dog 
yet. The dog was big. The dog 
had an amiable teddy bear 
face. The dog was utterly 
silent. The dog was bound in 
an elaborate homemade 
rope harness. The dog 
seemed venerable: The dog 
was with the man: The dog's 
eyes troubled me, they 
looked as if great 
intellegence had recently 
shone tn them. {n a tater 
conference, we agreed the 
dog had been called Kim or M 
or Emma. However, | digress. 
cet us return ta the Man, 
who was illuminating us 
regarding his hiliwalking, 
sorry, Munrobagging 
history, {hn unison my two 
companions and | began 
timewasting in a.determined 
way, and as our replies grew 
ever terser he moved off, 
already scanning the visible 
part-of the hill in expert 
manner, identifying suitable 
ambush sites en-route. 
After he left there was a 
flurry of pathetic 
mindbuggering nonsense, €.g. 
Bolivian fruit bat glands, 
dried, powdered.and sniffed, 
plus the resin of the 
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Tinnabim to be heated and 
the ensuing healing vapours 
inhaled. We were effectively 
hoist by our own psychedelic 
petard. Either we twiddled 
our thumbs for six hours or 
we developed a new plan (ha 
ha!) or we followed this 
fiend upwards into the 
weather. 

{ haven't mentioned the 
weather yet, have {? Think 
of a giant mass of very thick 
cloud. Think of the 
Tarmacnan ridge. Now in 
your mind's eye imagine 
everything above 2000 feet 
on the Tarmachan ridge 
sharing the same bit of 
space as the giant mass of 
very thick cloud. Have you 
done this? Well, if you'd 
been there all that pataver 
would have been quite 
redundant. Obviously we 
didn't manage anew plan. 
No, instead we set off in the 
wake of one man and his 
dog, driven by chemicals, 
folly and perhaps fate. 

Leaving the track to the 
quarry in the corrie we 
headed NW up a spur onto 
the hill, and soon after this 
discovered a total tack of 
free fluidin. our happy tittle 
band. This situation was no 
doubt exacerbated by-the 
Criantarich station tearoom 
brunch, the heat and the 
drugs. Hysteria was 
mounting as accusations of 


incompetence flew thick and 
fast, whilst the millions of 
gallons of water in plain 
view around us seemed to 
underline a basic lack of 
readiness in the party to 
cope with the ordinary 
rigours of a hill, never mind 
doing battie with the leech 
creature who lurked ahead. 
We knew that it would be 
waiting for us and we knew 
only great cunning and 
resolve would see us 
through. We topped every 
rise in the spur like skulking 
curs. The strain was 
beginning to tell and the 
novice of the party 
retreated from the reality 
of our situation behind an 


in dhidden dip in the 
immediate cooreeen to the: 
vigorous wee burn that was 
as welcome to.us as. finding 
the Man-thing was not. We 
hummed and hawed past him 
_at speed; babbling of : 
dehydration and infectious. 
diseases, and were briefly. 
freed of the growing terror 
in the group as we siaked 
our drooth: , 

Inasmuch as we could 
cogitate at all, the plan 
arrived at lacked many 
valuable quatities. These 
included reality, hope, 

“wisdom and maturity. The 
plan was as follows. Using 
our unnaturally prevalent 


propensities for activity, we 
would go very quickly up into 
the void and do the ridge. We 
would run away from 
Leacho. And so it came ae 


philosopical terms 


_.only. did this Hell creature | 


less concern about this 
ignorance. However, concern 
remained intact that the 
soulsucker and familiar in 
the guise of one man and his 
dog pursued us. So we 
dithered onwards despite a 
communal awareness that 
our route fed chillingly back 
towards Leacho. 

We stopped not much 
further on, prior to any loss 
of height, to consult map 
and compass. (Map: coloured 
paper thing covered in 
squiggles. Compass: 
attractive dangly plastic 
neck thing.) This is where 
they caught us again and it 
became apparent that their 
agenda had enlarged. Not 


us to unlosé him and his - 
Dog-Ddg in the bondage 
gear, 

{ft was an important 
discovery that such an 
awesome predator could be 


as pitifully inept at finding 


ifs way around as ourselves. 

Perhaps we had a chance... 
Indeed, after chatting to us. 
for about five minutes on 


navigational matters, it — 


became apparent that our 
lack of coherence was 


best. direction to OF OE oR 
We determined to head SW 
for the ridge, whilst the 
symbiotic onesies opted 


see, and it didn’t matter it 
was going to stay that way. 
With some combination of 
fuck and coincidence our 
compass and map work 
seemed effective, and we 
continued on with a 
confidence that seemed 
undeserved. After about 
half an hour we stopped to 
inhale some altitude balsam 
and instruct the novice 
about the good bit in the 
middie of the ridge. Can you 
imagine our horror as a 
yodelling in the mist grew 
louder and louder, until 
eventually there it was, 
Viad, the banshee bastard! 
This eventuality was even 
fess desirable than, say, a 
blonde harpie swooping and 
clattering out of the clouds 
in ahelicopter and poking a 


camera up your pansy: HE 


trailed the spook and its dug : 


“over the hille we dropped Out 
‘Of the.cloud into the corrie 


with the quarry, andafter 
pointing out the’track to 
Viad, let-him edge ahead, 
whereupon we sat down and 
each ate a-Bounty. At least 
one man and his dog had a 
use: WE Now knew calmost 
exactly how long it would 


_ take to reach the easy track 
from the quarry in the 
— corrie. 


‘There.are three important 


ee on men on the hills with 

adog are in this situation: 
because no human 
accompany them. 


The totally useless equipment guide: 
No. 2 - The thermos flask. 


Bad points & features: 

* Invariably cracks from side to side the moment it's placed inside rucksack. 

* Should you be so irresponsible as to sit on rucksack in attempt to avoid wet bum on boggy hillside, 
flask instantaneously undergoes thermonuclear explosion, triggering chain-reaction of coffee to 
saturate spare clothes, maps, cheese & pickle pieces, Molly Weir novels, etc. 

* Naismith’s Third Law: Thermos weight is such that energy gained through drinking of its contents 
is always outstripped by that expended in its carrying. 

* Easiest of all objects to leave behind on hilltops. In fact this has long been such a common and 
widespread event in the Highlands that there are several hills named Meall a’Fhlaisgaidh (rounded 
hill of the lost flasks). 

* On the warmest of warm days, tea or coffee will go cold 
once placed in flask, whilst even in the darkest depths of 
winter iced fruit juice will taste tepid. 

* No matter how tolerable the first cup, the second is 
invariably lousy, tasting of decaffeinated socks. No 
information is available as to the quality or otherwise of 
the third cup, since no-one has yet survived to tell the tale. 


Good points & features: 

* Serves well as a cocktail shaker when high on the hill. 
Especially recommended is a mix of malt whisky and 
sheep droppings. 

* Heat escaping from flask can be used to warm hands 
frozen due to equally ineffective “thermal” gloves. 

* Include a tartan flask in your holiday snaps. Describe - - 
this as “foreground” if you are a hillwalker or “local 
colour” if you are a tourist. 

* If benighted on the Cairngorm plateau in winter, having 
inadvertently mislayed your iceaxe in the chairlift station, 
use the plastic cup to shovel out a commodious snowhole. 

* Once you have broken several flasks, string the cups together on an old piece of climbing rope so 
as to make a trendy necklace. 

* Alternatively, superglue four cups together by their handles and measure windspeed by letting 
them birl round on the point of your iceaxe. 

* When, as Wainwright was forever saying, “The doctor forbids climbing above a thousand feet”, 
take an empty thermos with you in case you have sudden need of a urine sample to show to the 
Doc. If done discretely, not even your closest companion need notice anything untoward. 

* Tmitate Manuel and his Music of the Mountains by removing top from thermos and allowing 
wind to blow eerily across opening. 
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Here’s something to do in a wet 
bothy on a dark night. On the reason- 
able assumption that everybody there 
will have considerable experience of 
the hills, be it in the form of Munro- 
bagging, bothymongering, or what- 
ever, ask each in turn to name what is 
for them the “best” of Scottish hills. 
Chances are that the following will 
come up again and again: Liathach, 
An Teallach, Sgurr nan Gillean and 
Suilven, with perhaps Quinag, Stac 
Pollaidh, Blaven and Bidean making 
up a second wave. Now switch the 
emphasis and enquire as to people’s 
“most typically Scottish” hill. Even 
allowing for 3 or 4 choices per 
person, this is likely to prove a much 
more contentious and convoluted 
issue, probably ending up like one of 
those ridiculous cycle races where the 
first 78 finishers are all given the 
same time. This, though, is fair 
enough, because there is, when you 
get down to it, no such thing as a 
single, typical, Scottish hill. Sure, you 
can start classifying into categories 
such as Torridon, Assynt/Coigach, 
Kintail, Cairngorms, Borders etc, but 
even if you get to the point where the 
whole country is patchworked in this 
way, there would still be a need to 
further subdivide, almost until you 
got right back down to the individual 
hills themselves. 

If there is any point to this whole 
exercise, it is surely to show that 
whilst Scotland’s great photographic/ 
picture-postcard/touristy-type fame is 
derived from a fairly limited set of 
admittedly spectacular views and 
angles, its great hillwalking strength - 
that which makes it the damp end of 
paradise for outdoor enthusiasts - 
conversely arises, in large part, from 
endless variation in landscape, light 
and weather. 

Yet there nowadays seems to be a 
danger of these two differing strands 
becoming unnecessarily intertwined, 
with the “cor-look-at-that", view- 
centred immediacy of the more 
spectacular areas perhaps holding 
slightly too much sway within the 
hillwalking fraternity. More and more 
walkers seem to be turning into little 
more than tourists with legs - wander- 
ing round in sheeplike fashion, never 
straying far from the familiar and 


“safe” routes, with telephoto zooms 
dangling ominously from necks just 
in case they miss something. 

On the contrary, by doing this, it’s 
not just something that they miss, but 
really rather a lot. Read any hillbook 
writtcn more than twenty years ago, 
and what is immcdiatcly striking is 
the eclecticism of Scottish hillgoers. 
Of course there was then, as now, an 
abiding love of clear skies, far- 
reaching vicws and spectacular 
craggy surrounds, but there also used 
to be, often as not, an awareness and 
understanding, however basic, of 
topics as diverse as ornithology, 
geology, and the intcraction and 
cohesion of the hills with their 
surrounding human communitics. 
Pick up a book nowadays, even with 
green issucs to the fore, and you will 
most likely be faced with a much 
simplified picture: that of the 
highlands as playground rather than 
classroom. 

To an extent, this became largely 
inevitable given the huge demo- 
graphic changes of recent years, 
together with the opening-up of the 
road network and the gradual drift 
towards a situation in which the 
Highlands perceives itself as host to a 
primarily tourist-based economy. But 
the whole thing is in danger of 
becoming a crass mockery of itself, 
with the north of Scotland being scen 
as a kind of homogenous, casy-to- 
pigeonhole, whole. Heaven forbid 
that we should ever look upon 
Scotland as a kind of mini- 
Switzerland - mountainous in the 
extreme but so uniformly glaciated 
and jaggy as to almost be one- 
dimensional in marketing terms. Yet 
we seem to be heading that way, par- 
ticularly - and most depressingly - in 
the manner in which our country is 
being marketed within the walking/ 
climbing press. 

If there is any valid cross-national 
correlation, surely it should be with 
the States, where, whilst people gasp 
at Yosemite and the Grand Canyon, 
they accept these as integral to a 
wider, more varied whole which 
includes such diverse mismatches as 
the mid-West, the deep South, Hawaii 
and Alaska. Scotland is a bit like that 
on a much, much smaller scale, with 
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industrial conurbations rubbing 
shoulders with lochs and hills, whilst 
in the Iess populated areas there is 
constant variation in the roughness 
and ruggedness of the terrain. 

The Alpine view of the Scottish 
Highlands is also wrong in its scnsce 
of scale, with much of the unique 
pleasure of the game over here being 
that nothing is ultimately too 
inaccessible. There never have been 
any really great wilderness arcas, just 
as there are no hills which cannot, on 
a long summcr’s day, be climbed in a 
oner. The old footballing cliche that 
“win lose or draw you get home to 
your bed just the same” holds true for 
the hills as well. Longer, more 
ambitious expeditions are of course 
there to be had if desired, but come as 
optional extras rather than fitted as 
standard. 

The modem change in perception 
also exists in more subtle ways. For 
instance, there is the currently 
prevalent notion of the “complete 
hillman” (sic) - often to be seen 
bandied about in print nowadays. 
This appcars to refer to those who can 
back up basic fitness and hillcraft 
with a high degree of technical 
climbing ability, both in summer and 
winter. Fair enough - these skills are 
certainly necessary for “complcte- 
ness”. But curiously absent from the 
equation are the more subtle and 
low-key skills mentioned above, 
together with that most essential of 
impondcrables, a sense of 
contentment and sclf-case with that 
which the walker or climber is doing. 
(This is particularly relevant to the 
lone hillgocr, for whom the choice to 
retreat or to rejig the entire plan 
towards a more “tame” area requires 
a degree of know-how and self- 
monitoring that is liable to be 
regarded as a lack rather than a 
strength in the current macho 
hillclimbing climate.) 

Indecd, it is perhaps here that the 
crux of this complex matter lies. With 
walking - in the visible, up-front 
sense at Icast - having remained male- 
dominated whilst much of society has 
progressed, so it has come to be 
markcted as a “sport” for the 
achicvers and go-getters amongst us, 
rather than a pastime for those whose 


...... wonders if what you see is what you get when it comes to photographs of hills 


real pleasure is simply revelling in the 
chance to wander about with fresh air 
in their lungs. The highlands may 
well serve as some vast adventure 
playground for those who perceive 
hillclimbing as a form of hard-earned 
escapism - i.e. those who love to see 
themselves as working hard and 
playing hard. Yet this is, for many, an 
alien notion, just as a need to feel 
regarded as a complete mountaineer 
is as absurd and laughable in the 
smallscale Scottish context as would 
be a desire to suddenly go off for the 
weekend and climb K2. 

So what is to be done? Precious 
little, it would seem, since we are 
here dealing with trends rather than 
isolated, easy-to-manipulate events. 
Certainly there is a crying need to 
encourage diversity in all its forms - 
and in this respect, as has been 
previously argued in these pages, any 


BRAES BEEKS - 
READERS' 
LETTERS: 


Dear TAC, 

I saw your mag at 
Staoineag. Something like this has 
been needed for a long time... some- 
thing to break the monopoly of the 
present bunch of boring buggers 
who’ ve been writing the same old 
crap for too many years now: “How I 
crossed Scotland’s last Wilderness 
with a Dug and a bird called Lorna 
for the SO1st time” and all that. 
How about Murdo squelching these 
Tam Weir/Affleck Gray tales of 
bloody ghosts? All these guys write 
about the hill as though it was a 
foreign country. It is to them, of 
course, because they may have spent 
a lot of time ON it, but they’ve never 
really become OF it. That’s the 
difference. I mean, what do you make 
of Hamish Brown, on a cross- 
Scotland walk, booking ahead for 
accommodation? Can he no sleep in 
the heather like the rest of us? 


Awe ra best, 
Jack Wills, 
Isle of Seil, 
Argyll. 


move away from the current Munro- 
bagging-mania must be a good thing. 
Also, it would help were authors and 
publishers to be a little more 
adventurous in their portrayal of the 
hills in print. Yet for as long as market 
forces hold sway there is unlikely to be 
any significant move away from prose 
being regarded as little more than a 
footnote to photography. This creates 
an almost intractable problem, since 
despite the best efforts of the Colin 
Baxters and Fay Godwins of this 
world, pictures are never going to 
proffer anything other than half-truths 
as to what a day on the hill actually 
entails. For whilst written narratives 
can cope with - indeed often thrive on - 
accounts of battles through poor 
conditions, the same clearly cannot be 
said for photography. Imagine walking 
into Waterstones one day, picking a 
book off the shelves, and being 
confronted with page after page of 


Dear TAC, 

I have something to tell 
you. Your examination of the Munro- 
bagging Big Bang in TAC] was, in 
places, missing the mark. Here’s why: 
1. Surely the most important Scottish 
hillbook of recent years has not been 
“Hamish’s Mountain Walk, as you 
suggest, but in fact “The Munros” by 
the SMC. The book, first published in 
1985 following the 1984 revisions to 
Munros Tables, acts as a bible for the 
Munroist to follow during the pil- 
grimage. “The Munros”, along with 
the Munro map by the SMC, acts as a 
basis for any bagger - not publica- 
tions such as “Hamish’s Mountain 
Walk”, “Memorable Munros” or any 
favourite/best Scottish walks books. 
Butterfield’s “High Mountains” is an- 
other, lesser, bible. 

2. The argument that you get a better 
view from a higher hill is true. There 
is less to block your view, further to 
see over the horizon, so therefore a 
much better panorama than from a 
lower hill. 

3. Is there something strange about 
climbing lower peaks “once fin- 
ished”? The purpose of Munro- 
bagging is to climb the Munros. Once 
done, what else is there to do but 
climb lower hills? 
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impossible-to-focus cloud scenes. Not 
buying that, you would think, May as 
well staple together a few sheets of 
greaseproof paper and stick them on 
the coffeetable. 

Ultimately, perhaps, there are no 
simple truths in these kind of issues. 
Just as they have come about by way 
of trends, so they will only depart us 
by way of trends, with the gradual 
onset of fresh ideas and previously 
unheard-of attitudes. The real need is 
to ensure that the issues are aired - 
both verbally and in print - and that 
enough of the real, regular hill-lovers 
are given time and space to express 
their opinions. All of which brings us 
neatly back to our wet bothy and our 
dark night. Come on you lot, stop 
muttering into your Beanfeasts. Speak 
out, say what you think; after all, 
there are only another nine hours to 
go until first light... 


4. The exercise will never start being 
perceived as futile. Everyone’s a 
zealot. 

5. If the sea level does rise, the last 
laugh will be with the Munrobaggers 
and not the hills. Only a few Munros 
would be lost to the graveyard of 
eternal non-3000’-ness, hills of which 
litter the Scottish countryside, and 
there would still be over 270 Munros 
to climb. 

Finally, did you know that the 
modern definition of a Munro is not 
that it must be over 3000 feet in 
height, but that it must have over 
3000 feet trampling on it every 
weekend? Bloody Glaswegians! Up 
the Raith! 


Best of luck with the fanzine, 
Alastair Cruickshank, 
Kirkcaldy. 


Ed.- A “lesser bible” - now there's an 
interesting notion. Perhaps some hill- 
walking theologians could write in 
with their comments on that. And as 
for non-Munros “littering” the 
countryside - maybe the Government 
could organise for them to be tidied 
away into a bin somewhere. 


letters 
letters 
letters... 


Dear TAC, 

Your fanzine is a 
welcome, if inaccurate, addition to 
the publications available to the hill- 
walking fraternity. This Land Is Your 
Land from the first edition also raises 
a few questions! 

The Coruisk Memorial Hut belongs to 
the Glasgow section of the JMCS, not 
the SMC - although they, Lochaber 
Mountain Rescue Team, English 
fellrunners or anyone else can book 
this delightful hut through the warden 
on 041-943-0919, or at 9 Ilay Court, 
Bearsden, G61 1RT. What really 
happened that night? I think we 
should be told! 

Meanwhile, in an effort to be as 
up-to-date as the SMC, a motion was 
proposed at the AGM of the JMCS - 
held at Newtonmore on 27/4/91 - to 
change the constitution and basically 
allow women to become full 
members - a benefit hitherto only 
available to the betesticled members 
of the human race. The meeting was 
scheduled to start at 7.30 pm, but as 
the customary meal was due to be 
served then, the meeting was brought 
forward to 6.00 pm and those who 
had replied to the initial letter were 
informed. 

On the day in point the meeting was 
held as arranged and the motion 
passed unanimously - a two-thirds 
majority being necessary. So as not to 
waste valuable drinking time, the 
meeting was hastily finished with an 
atmosphere of self-congratulation all 
round. 

However, ten minutes later, members 
of the Lochaber section started 
arriving, expecting the meeting to 
start at 7.30 pm. Amid accusations of 
rigging the ballot by both sides, the 
acting secretary had to reconvene a 
very acrimonious meeting. This 
provided good entertainment. When 
the motion to admit women came up, 
a motion of abeyance was accepted 
by the chair, as some members who 
had voted at the first meeting had 
gone elsewhere to dine. 


So any male chauvinists who want to 
keep an all-male club can join the 
JMCS and vote against the motion 
with the other dinosaurs at the next 
AGM. 


Yours etc, 


Shaggy, 
Glasgow. 


Ed.- Thanks to all who pointed out 
the JMCS/SMC mixup in TACT. 
Although to the non-clubbies of this 
world any attempt to distinguish 
between them might seem akin to 
trying to de-confuse the Liberal 
Democrats and the SDP (i.e. they're 
basically much the same thing under 
two different guises), we appreciate 
that there are those for whom this is 
not the case, and consequently 
acknowledge the mistake and stand 
corrected. 


AX 


Dear TAC, 

What a shame! An 
excellent, thought-provoking debut 
marred by an offensive intruder! 

Less frightening than the Grey Man, 
more worldly than the Yeti, our 
intruder stalks the pages of our own 
new fanzine. The ubiquitous ampers& 
seeks out a simple three-letter word, 
ejecting it cuckoo-fashion in favour 
of an unsightly typographical 
character which is distracting in the 
extreme. No doubt the next issue will 
feature Beinn &othaidh, with 
horizons broadened to include 
bagging in the &es. 

May your fanzine flourish, but please 
go easy on the & - it really is a pain in 
the : 


Yours for debagging the Munros, 
D.Benzie, 

Pollokshields, 

Glasgow. 


Ed.- Again we st& corrected. 


AK 
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Dear TAC, 

If you are doing any more 
mispronunciations, one of the best I 
heard was the Mamores referred to as 
the Mammaries! 


Good sales and good luck, 
Nancy Smith, 
Fasgadh, Fersit. 


RREEEEEL SH letter******* 


Dear TAC, 

I have read with interest 
the recent prophecies of the 
self-styled “New Messiah”, David 
Icke. With regard to his warning of 
earthquakes in Arran, I for one hope 
that this soon will be the case, as Goat 
Fell may well then end up becoming a 
Munro and I will be able to go across 
and “bag” it. I have often admired its 
shapely form from the seafront near 
my home. 


Yours etc, 
R.McGedden, 
Troon. 


ERE KEEL S letter******* 


Send letters, articles, 
cartoons or abuse to: 
The Angry Corrie, 
House 48, 

170 Sandiefield Road, 
Glasgow. G5 ODL. 


WILDLIFE CORNER 
No.1: The Sheep. 


If you took Hamish MacInnes’ TV programmes 
as your guide, you would think that people 
climbed hills in the company of majestic eagles, 
soaring stags and beardy men in helicopters. As 
we all know, the sad truth is that all you ever see 
all day are sheep. The “great woolly chieftain of 
the hillside” is as ubiquitous as goretex. But how 
well do you know the sheep? Can you empathise 
with it? Ace TAC reporter Perkin Warbeck 
invites you to test your knowledge below: 


1. You are walking down the right hand side of a road 
when a car approaches from behind. What do you do? 
(a) keep walking but watch out, 

(b) leap a over a fence to get out of its way, 

or (c) keep walking till the last minute then dive out right 

in front of the car. 


2. You are unsure what to wear on the hill. Do you choose: 
(a) 3 or 4 thin layers with a goretex jacket on top, 
(b) 2 or 3 thin layers with one of those fleecy jackets 
everyone in the pub always has on, 
or (c) about 6 woolly jumpers so heavy that if you fall over 
you will lie there kicking your legs till you get turned 
over by fellow climbers or die. 


3. It is the Day of Creation. The Almighty offers you a 
voice. Do you take: 
(a) the resonant plaintive tenor of Pavarotti, 
(b) the smoke-and-whisky late night growl of Rod 
Stewart, 
or (c) an utterly pathetic bleating sound. 


4. You are climbing a hill and feel hungry. What do you 
eat? 
(a) peanut butter sandwiches and a flask of coffee, 
(b) a hi-energy bar and a can of Lucozade Isotonic, 
or (c) grass. 


5. You are tired after a day’s climbing and start looking 
out for a bivvy site. Where do you pitch your tent? 
(a) a campsite with hot water and showers, 

(b) a flat secluded grassy spot on the banks of a burn, 
or (c) in the middle of a road, 


6. You are at the top of a steep craggy hill with a few of 
your mates. As a stranger arrives a couple of your 
mates dive off the top in reckless fashion.Do you shout: 

(a) “Wait a minute, this is a bit daft”, 
(b) “T think I'll take an easier route - see you at the 
bottom!”, 

or (c) “Wait for me I’m coming too” 


7. You are sunning yourself eating grass when some 
fearsome beardy climbers approach. Being scared of 
them do you: 

(a) allow them to pass by; they are quite harmless 
really, 

(b) set off on a course designed to maximise the 
distance between you and them, 

or (c) set off on your stubby wee legs exactly in the 

direction they are walking so that you never get 
away from them. 


8. You are in a campsite and cannot sleep. Do you: 
(a) read the Munros book, 
(b) count climbers, 
or (c) keep everyone else awake with a pathetic bleating 
noise. 


9. What do you think of the Evolutionary Theory that 
species develop such that stupid, weak and physically 
incapable species are weeded out over the course of 
time? 

(a) it seems to correlate with most of the facts, 
(b) there are exceptions to every rule, 
or (c) did someone say grass? 


10. You are young and sprightly and gambolling in the 
fields. As you look around, what would you like to be 
when you grow up? 

(a) one of those upright, tweedclad, whistling creatures 
with the curvy sticks, 

(b) one of those black and white, energetic, intelligent, 
barking creatures darting about, 

or (c) one of those fat, slow, bleating creatures being 

piled into the truck. 


How did you score? 

For each (a) score 0, each (b) score 2 & each (c) score 4. 

1-10 Youare not at all sheepish and probably incline 
more to the company of humans. 

11-30 You are a bit sheepish, probably own a few jumpers 
and have trouble crossing roads. 

31-40 You are in the wrong skin! Watch out for dogs! 


This land is your land... 


* Who can this be, atop Beinn an Lochain one warm spring Sunday afternoon, rucksack on back, 
boots on feet, portable phone in hand? What matter of great import is being discussed, Cellnet-wise, 
such that even the solitude and silence of the summits is no longer deemed sacrosanct? Surely some 
up-and-coming politico plotting the demise of his party’s elders and betters in the assured secrecy of 
a 2956' hilltop? Or a Rangers executive in the final, despairing throes of trying to keep Mr Souness 
in the managerial hotseat at Ibrox? Or maybe even an SMC official frantically phoning through the 
startling news that Beinn an Lochain is a Munro after all? No no and no; our loudmouthed friend is 
none of these things, merely some half-baked yuppie from Glasgow’s West End, literally upwardly 
’ mobile and phoning up his pals in Partick to let them know the scintillating news that he’s...er, um... 
standing on top of a hill, making a phonecall. What was it Norman Lamont said about portable 
phones being the scourge of restaurants...? 

* 
* Having made mention of politicos, has anyone noticed how it seems to be only Labour MPs who 
have hillwalking accidents? First Shadow Chancellor John Smith, lucky to survive on Lawers late in 
1989. Now his shadow cabinet colleague Gordon Brown, recently slipping and ripping something 
elsewhere in Perthshire. Party political incompetence perhaps? Or more likely, given that Chris 
Smith, Labour member for Islington, is the sole Westminster Munroist, is it simply the case that only 
the socialist parliamentarians are given to inhaling the free, invigorating air of the mighty summits? 
Tories, it would appear, prefer to sit on their fat arses in clubs such as Whites and the Carlton, 
sipping sundowners and devising iniquitous taxes to impose on the populace. 

* 
* And whilst on the subject of Browns, who do we have here, standing on a Fife railway station 
platform, loudly berating the fruit of her womb who is just about to embark on yet another trip to 
sunnier climes and climbs? Why, it’s Hamish mater, once again about to be left in the vacuum of 
housework and sonlessness whilst her batchelor boy’s Brownian motion takes him ever more often 
overseas now that his wanton popularising of the Highlands leaves him precious little access to the 
solitude he so loves. Oh well; back to the Kinghorn kitchen sink. It’s a hard life being the mother of 
all Munrobaggers. 

* 
* Just a thought, but could the fact that Grampian TV are currently having their franchise challenged 
from two different quarters be in any way connected with their absurd decision not to screen Muriel 
Gray’s Munro Show? Maybe not - but it would be nice to think so. 

* 
* And finally, not really a hillwalking story this, but let’s have a quick checklist of the animals 
released by “liberationists” during their April raid on Kincraig Wildlife Park. The badger: flattened 
by a lorry on the A9. The eagle: promptly attacked and killed by other, less domesticated eagles. The 
otters: still in the land of the living, but both seriously injured by attackers unknown before they were 
recovered. The red grouse: all bar one immediately nobbled and gobbled by the Arctic Foxes. The 
Arctic Foxes: stayed right where they were, thank you very much, presumably happily replete with 
their unexpected midnight grouse snack. The pine martens: disappeared, probably shot by a farmer 
given that it’s lambing time. And then there are the wolves and the wild boar (gggrrr...): what?! - 
never even released to run wild and free. Surely it couldn’t be that the so-called animal lovers went 


all faint-hearted at the prospect of meeting a grouse-like fate? 
* 


TAC3 AVAILABLE FOR WAFTING AWAY MIDGES IN LATE AUGUST... 
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